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Hotes. 
WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN _ 1905. 

Ir cannot be said that the changes which 
have taken place during the past year have 
been so extensive as in some years gone by : 
they have, in the main, only continued 
changes previously begun. It will be well to 
begin the notice of them in the Millbank 
district of St. John’s parish, where the work 


has been continued with more or less vigour | 
during the past twelve months. Within that | 
period a start has been made on the river 


side of Millbank Street, and towards the end 


of the year bills were issued announcing a) 
sale of the contents of No. 1, known as Dorset | 


Wharf, in the occupation of Messrs. T. J. 
Miller & Son, sperm oil merchants and 
spermaceti refiners; of 55 and 57, in the 
occupation of Messrs. William & J. Russell 
Freeman, stone and granite merchants ; and 
of 65 and 67, lately known as Allcott’s Wharf. 
In this sale, which was notified to take place 
on 23 January, 1906, were included many 
items on the premises of 62, on the other 
side of Millbank Street, also occupied by 
Messrs. Freeman. Inconnexion with thesaleof 
No. 1, Millbank Street, it may be thought 
worthy of notice that the late Mr. Taverner 








John Miller was for many years member of 
Parliament for Colchester, and churchwarden 
of St. John’s, Westminster, in 1855, but it 
does not seem that he ever served as over- 
seer. This also applies to his son, the present 
head of the firm, Mr. George Taverner 
Miller ; for although churchwarden from 
1876 to 1879, and again from 1882 to 1884, he 
does not appear in the published list of 
parishioners who have filled the oftice of 
overseer. The family has always been con- 
sistent supporters of all good works, and the 
loss, if its connexion with the locality is 
severed, will be one not easily repaired. 

On the river side of Millbank Street, 
Nos. 71, 39, 33, 31, 29, and 19, are empty, 
and ready, apparently, for early demolition. 
No. 33 was a public-house known as “ The 
Brewers’ Arms.” The extensive building 
being erected by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners progresses towards completion, 
which is, however, still in the distance ; but 
distinct advance has been made since 1904. 

The two houses in Great College Street, 
Nos. 14 and 15, have, it is found, nothing to 
do with the offices of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company in Cowley Street, but will 
be devoted to private residences. The well- 
designed offices of the railway company, 
numbered 3, 4, and 5, Cowley Street, will, in 
all probability, soon be ready for use. It will 
be convenient, perhaps, to continue along 
Great College Street to its junction with 
Tufton Street. 

The building for Westminster School has 
been completed, and is being used for several 
purposes ; the two shops on the ground floor 
are occupied, one by Messrs. W. & J. R. 
Freeman (‘‘ established over a hundred years 
in Millbank Street’’) as an office, and the 
other by Mr. Martin, a boot and shoe maker, 
who thus comes back to nearly the same spot 
as he occupied before being disturbed, at the 
corner of the closed Black Dog Alley. This 
old - established firm has supplied many 
generations of Westminster School boys with 
boots and shoes, and with racket bats and 
balls and other necessaries for sport. The 
house at the corner for the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, or Cowley Fathers, 
was also completed in the year just closed. 
It was on 20 July (St. Margaret’s Day) con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London (Winning- 
ton Ingram), when he also laid the founda- 
tion stone of the chapel, which at the close 
of 1905 was showing some signs of the 
progress made in its erection 

To return to Millbank Street, it will be 
found that much improvement has been 
made in Wood Street. Crawford’s old- 
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established veterinary forge, at the corner of 
this street and Horse and Groom Yard, was 
removed in the first half of the year, which 
completed the demolition of all the houses 
from this spot to the corner of Church 
Street, No. 32 (for many years in the occu- 
pation of Gabetas Gowing, a carpenter and 
joiner) and No. 34 (formerly the residence of 
William Bowles, a verger at Westminster 
Abbey) being the Jast that were demolished. 
Wood Street was widened by June as far as 
the east side of St. John’s Street, by which 
date two or three houses were down and 
Nos. 21, 22, and 23 empty. 

Proceeding up Millbank Street, we find, 
at the end of the year to which these notes 
refer, that there were only two houses 
standing: the licensed premises at the 
corner of Church Street, known as ‘ The 
Jolly Miller,’ were still open ; but the next 


house, formerly a coffee-house and dining- | 


rooms, was closed. Thus, with the exception 
of the pumping station of the London 
Hydraulic Power Company, No. 64, at the 


corner of Romney Street, the ground was all | 


cleared tothat point. From Romney Street 


to the corner of Horseferry Road, nothing is | 


now standing ; while in the latter thorough- 
fare to the east side of Carpenter Street all 
has been cleared away. Turning down this 


street, we reach again Romney Street, which | 


is clear its south side to Millbank 
Street. 

By October a new broad street (unnamed) 
was open from the south side of Smith 


Square, across Romney Street, into Horse- 


on 


ferry Road; and before long Grub Street | 
of | 


will be obliterated from the map 
London. Champion's Alley has already 
gone. The whole of the south side of Smith 


Square has been cleared, and Scott’s Rents | 
q 


closed. In the south-west corner No. 32 is 


still standing. 


Jennings, the rector of St. John’s, before he 
migrated to No. 18, Dean’s Yard. St. John’s 
Chambers, on the west side of the square, 
with Lion Buildings, at the rear, in Tufton 


Street, were sold towards the end of the, 


This was the old Rectory | 
House of the parish, and in it resided for a | 
long series of years the Ven. Archdeacon | 


| not a few where artificial light was needed 
'day and night. How people can be expected 
|to lead decent lives in such places is a 
mystery, and it cannot be wondered at 
that the police had much trouble with 
the greater part of their inhabitants. 
The two houses adjoining St. John’s Cham- 
bers, used for parochial purposes, are 
empty, as well as Nos. 8, 9, and 10 in 
the square, it being rumoured that several 
of the inhabited houses are in the hands of 
the L.C.C. 

The houses on both sides of Little Tufton 
Street have been demolished, those on the 
north side in 1905; those on the other side, 
round the corner in Tufton Street, and still 
further round to 62, Romney Street, were 
alluded to in a previous paper of mine. 
Church Court had not been closed at the end 
of 1905. A considerable number of houses 
are still standing on the west side of Romney 
| Street, of which 28, 20, and 16 are unoccu- 
pied, while the rest to No. 2 are inhabited, 
| but look in a very deplorable condition. 

In North Street Nos. 13 and 20, on the 
west side, and Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8, and 11, on the 
east side, are empty. No. 13 was many years 
ago occupied by Mr. W. W. Grice, who after- 
wards became the secretary and librarian of 
the Westminster Free Public Library, Great 
Smith Street ; while in the same house lived, 
many years before, Robert William Elliston, 
‘the great actor, and lessee and manager of 
Drury Lane and the Olympic Theatres. 
Among the noted residents in this street were 
Dr. Coleridge in 1824, on the other side of 
the street, in days before he became Bishop 
of Barbadoes; and the mother of Dr. Chel- 
/som, a scholar and usher of Westminster 
School, and finally rector of Droxford, 
Hants. Col. Robertson, of the Royal In- 
dependent Invalids, died here on 20 May, 
1802 ; and William Capon, the antiquarian 
draughtsman, many of whose sketches of 
our old city are in the Crace Collection, died 
here in 1827. In the little cottage situated 
‘down a gateway between Nos. 5 and 7, and, 
I believe, known as No. 6, North Street, 
although situated at the rear, lived and died 
3arnes, the well-known pantaloon of the 


year and in course of demolition. Across} London theatres. There was yet another 
the ground thus cleared will be formed aj theatrical resident, for at No. 11, among the 
new street leading into Tufton Street, and latest residents, if not the last of all, was 
probably before long into Marsham Street,| Mr. Beerbohm Tree. The little cottage 
when Little Tufton Street will be done away | alluded to was at the close of the year still 


with. | tenanted. 


It may be said in this connexion 
| On the land long vacant adjacent to the 


that Lion Buildings and St. John’s Chambers 
ought never to have been built, as there| chapel of the Society of St. John the Evan- 


were many sets of rooms on which the sun | gelist preparations were being made for the 
could never shine, and, so I am informed, | erection cf the parish hall in connexion with 
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the church of St. John, Smith Square. This 
in the altered condition of the parish has 
long been needed, but only small progress 
can be reported to the close of the year. 
However, it is now rapidly going forward. 
Before leaving what may not inaptly be 
styled the Millbank area, it must be noted 
that a hitch had occurred in the negotiations 
concerning the possession of the premises of 
the Westminster Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion. 
advantage of a river frontage, while the new 
site offered for the erection of another 
generating station in Horseferry Road has 
not, it is not unlikely that the aid of the 
law may be invoked to determine if the site 
suggested can be considered as equivalent 
to the one of which the company is being 
dispossessed. 

Proceeding along Millbank Street, we come 
to Grosvenor Road, formerly Millbank, and 
it still remains a mystery why that historic 
name should have been displaced for one of 
which there are already too many in London. 
Perhaps the old name may be restored when 
better counsels prevail. In Bulinga Street 
the new buildings of the Army Hospital are 
complete, and, I believe, in use. At the far 
end of this street the buildings of the Alex- 
andra Military Nursing Home (so named by 
express desire of Her Majesty) were, as the 


year closed, making substantial progress ; | 


and in Atterbury Street, on the south side 
of the Tate Gallery, a good show had been 
made with another important pile of build- 
ings, which will be devoted to the require- 
ments of the Army Military College. With 
reference to Vauxhall Bridge, it can only be 
said that the work was still going on, and 
completion early this year is looked for. 
W. E. Harianp-OXx ey. 
Westminster. 
(To be continued.) 





G. J. HOLYOAKE AS A LECTURER. 
(See ante, pp. 80, 126, 156, 191, 212.) 

I ave been very glad to read the 
interesting notes which have already 
appeared in ‘N. & Q. concerning this 
remarkable man. I once had the pleasure 
of hearing him speak, and as the occasion 
was unique I think perhaps a few extracts 
from the notes then made in my diary may 
not be unacceptable. 

Twenty years ago (27 Feb. 1886) I was 
passing by South Place Institute, Finsbury, 
and saw that Mr. Holyoake was to give the 
address there the next (Sunday) morning. I 
made up my mind to attend, and accordingly 


As the premises at this spot had the | 


found myself seated among the audience 
that assembled on that occasion. The sub- 
ject of his address was ‘Some New Aspects 
of Toleration.’ He had previously read by 
way of lesson a chapter from the Book of 
sdras, and also outlined a kind of prayer 
which he said would be like what he should 
wish to say were he sure there was a God 
‘““who was a gentleman.” He also stated 
that he read the same form in the Memoria} 
Hall, Boston, U.S.A., a place conducted on 
| similar lines to South Place Institute. When 
he commenced his discourse he said it was 

about forty-six years ago, in the year 1841, 
| that he sat in one of the seats in the gallery 
| (pointing to a seat on his right), and wished 
he could some day speak something which 
he then thought of from that platform. Now 
the time had come, and he should give the 
subject-matter of those early thoughts, pro- 
bably put into better language than he 
could have used forty-six years earlier. He 
also mentioned the fact that Mr. W. J. Fox, 
who was then at South Place, read out to 
his hearers a few Sundays afterwards 
a letter which he had sent to him from a 
(distant jail, where he was then undergoing 
|six months’ imprisonment for his opinions. 
| During his discourse he quoted the following 
| words, which he said Richard Baxter had 
taken from an obscure German treatise : 
‘*In necessary things, unity ; in doubtful 
'things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 
|Though not believing in the Bible himself, 
he was tolerant of those who did. For in- 
stance, when his old mother’s eyes grew dim 
he did not hesitate to read to her from that 
book, because he knew its words comforted 
her. He also pleaded guilty to buying an 
old lady a pair of spectacles in order that 
she might see the pages of her Bible better, 
and to subscribing towards procuring a 
curate to preach in the church of the parish 
in which he lived. The whole of the dis- 
course was memorable in many respects, and 
when Mr. Holyoake finished some of his 
hearers broke into cheers, a thing apparently 
unusual. After we had sung a hymn Mr. 
Holyoake said that in his opinion there was 
no passage in the whole Bible finer than that 
which ended with the words, ‘But the 
greatest of these is charity.” My diary gives 
the following notes on his appearance and 
methods :— 

“He looks to be a man something past sixty 
years of age. His face is not unlike that of Robert 
Browning. He wears the same pointed beard, but 
his hair is straight and is worn low on the neck 
behind. Its colour is iron-grey. He appears to 
suffer from weak eyesight. Apparently he knows 











; almost by heart his MS. from which he professes to- 
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read. Putting on his eye-glasses, he reads part of a 
sentence, and then discards them for the next few 
lines. The MS. is in loose sheets, which are care- 
fully transferred one by one, face downwards, on 
his right hand, as read. His voice, which is a shrill 
treble, puts me in mind of that of the late Paxton 
Hood. I could not hear him well at first, but as he 
warmed to his subject his voice became much 
stronger and clearer. In appearance he is rather 
tall, and possesses a fine protruding forehead. His 
hands are thin, and the fingers long and tapering.” 
I am not aware whether the discourse I 
heard on this occasion has been published 
or not. JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
CENTENARY. 
(Concluded from p. 205.) 

THE death of Letitia Elizabeth Landon, 
wife of George Maclean, the Governor, took 
place at Cape Coast Castle on the 15th of 
October, 1838. She had predicted that in 
England she would not find her last resting- 
place :— 

Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave, 

Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the wave. 

On the 5thof January, 1839, Zhe Atheneum 
contained an obituary notice of her. This 
was followed three weeks later by Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘LL. E. L.’s Last Question,’* 

Do you think of me, as I think of you? 

In 1856, on the death of her cousin John 
Kenyon, Mrs. Browning came into a legacy 
of 10,0001. 

On the 24th of March, 1866 ((N. & Q,,’ 
3" §. ix. 248), NoELL RADECLIFFE states that 
Mrs. Browning's first poem was “ ‘ The Battle 
of Marathon,’ in the metre of Pope’s Homer,” 
seventy-two pages, and divided into four 
books. The title-page says that it was 
“printed for W. Lindsell, Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square, 1820.” 

Mr. T. Westwoop, on the 11th of January, 
1873 (4 S. xi. 29), has an interesting note in 
reference to Mrs. Browning’s dog Flush, and 
quotes some letters he had received from her 
during 1845 in reference to this ‘‘dog famous 
in song.” The dog was the gift of **her 
* L. K. L.’s poem ‘ Night at Sea’:— 

*Tis night, and overhead the sky is gleaming, 

Thro’ the slight vapour trembles each dim star ; 
i turn away—my heart is sadly dreaming 

Of scenes they do not light, of scenes afar. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 
‘ Life and Literary Remains of L. ‘. L.,’ by Laman 


] 
Blanchard, vol. i. p. 191. 





dear and admired friend Miss Mitford.” 
“Flush,” Mrs. Browning writes, 

* loves me to the height and depth of the capacity 
of his own nature; if I did not love him, I could 
love nothing. Besides, Flush has a soul to love. 
Do you not believe that dogs have souls? I am 
thinking of writing a treatise on the subject, after 
the manner of Plato’s famous one.” 

The letter concludes thus :— 

“T live in London, to be sure, and except for the 
glory of it, I might live in a desert, so profound is 
my solitude, and so complete my isolation from 
things and persons without. I lie all day, and day 


after day, on this sofa...... Domestic tenderness can 
and ought to leave nobody lamenting. Also God’s 


wisdom, deeply steeped in His Love, Is...... as far as 
we can stretch out our hands.” 

On the 8th of March following a note 
appears from Mr. Westwoop (4'® §, xi. 191) 
on the “Shadow ” in the poem ‘ Romaunt of 
Margret,’ first published in 1836 in 7'he Vew 
Monthly Magazine. 

On the llth of December, 1875, over the 
signature of ANNIE Proctor, a curious 
coincidence is noted (5t" 8. iv. 465) :— 

“In Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho!’ and in Mrs. 
Browniug’s ‘ Aurora Leigh* the hero of each tale 
is ‘sacrificed on Hymen’s altar,’ in consequence of 
both of them losing their eyesight, at the latter 
end of the book, in fearful though diverse acci- 
dents; both of the heroes rejoice in the name of 
Leigh.” 

On the Ist of June, 1895, Dr. R. M. Spence 
makes interesting reference (8" S. vii. 425) 
to parallel passages in the works of ‘the 
superhuman poet pair,” pointing out that in 
‘Aurora Leigh’ Mrs. Browning shows  in- 
debtedness to her husband's ‘ Paracelsus’ 
(‘Aurora Leigh,’ book vi.; ‘Paracelsus,’ 
part v.). 

The French have in recent years shown 
remarkable interest in the life and work of 
Mrs. Browning. On the 8th of August, 1903, 
The Atheneum reviewed M. Léon Morel’s 
translation into French of the ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese ’—‘‘a close and careful trans- 
lation.” In this book the English text is 
given opposite the French, and there is a 
preface in which “ the story of the Brownings 
is told simply and sympathetically.” The 
Atheneum did not up to this “recall any 
serious study of Mrs. Browning’s work in 
France except the essay of M. Gabriel Sarra- 
zin, published in 1885, in his * Po¢tes Modernes 
de l’'Angleterre,’and Madame Mary Duclaux’s 
chapter in her recent ‘Grands Ecrivains 
d’Outre-Manche’” Another French transla- 
tion of the Sonnets is reviewed in 7he 
Atheneum on the 15th of April, 1905. This 
was by M. Fernand Henry. In the review 
reference is made to the elaborate biography 
of Mrs. Browning by Mlle. Merlette, and to 
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the successive translations by MM. ‘A. B.” 
and Charles des Guerrois. 

The closing years of Mrs. Browning’s life 
were full of excitement on account of the fight 
for Italian freedom, and when Florence was 
mourning over the treaty of Villafranca, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning sent her poem 
commencing 

My little son, my Florentine, 
to The Atheneum. This appeared on the 
24th of September, 1859. With it she 
wrote :— 

“The good and true politics of this poem you, 
being English, will dissent from altogether; say 
ps if you please, but let me in. Strike, but hear 


To this challenge the editor replied :— 

‘‘We need not say how much we respect the 
poetess—for we insert her tale—nor, though we 
give it circulation, how far we dissent from her 
present reading of the Sphinx.” 

Mrs. Browning all her life suffered from 
weak health, yet her death, on the 29th of 
June, 1861, came as a shock to her friends. 
I well remember the telegram being received 
at Zhe Atheneum, and the sorrow it caused. 
At the request of Hepworth Dixon I at 
once went off to Chorley, and broke the news 
to him, asking him to write the obituary 
notice for us. It appeared on the 6th of 
July, and records how in early life she had 
been for years “the inmate of a darkened 
room — doomed, as was thought, to slow 
death” ; how faithful she was to her friends, 
and ‘the most loving of human beings to 
all her kinsfolk” :— 

“ Those whom she loved, and whom she has left, 
will remember her (so long as life lasts) by her 
womanly grace and tenderness, yet more than by 
her extraordinary and courageous genius.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning rests in the 
cemetery at Florence. She was buried as 
the sun was sinking behind the western hills, 
and 
“the distant mountains hid their faces in a misty 
veil, and the tall cypress trees swayed and sighed as 
Nature’s special mourners for her favoured child.” 

Florence sorrowed as for one of her own 
children. As the mourners took their last 
fond look they saw a double grave, and 
uttered the prayer, “ May it wait long for 
him!” A battalion of the National Guard 
was to have followed the remains to the 
grave, but a misunderstanding as to time 
frustrated this testimony of respect. 

The Florentine authorities requested that 
the poet’s young son, Tuscan born, should be 
educated as an Italian, when any career in 
the new Italy should be open to him; and 
over the door of Casa Guidi the municipality 





of Florence have placed this inscription (6 
S. vi. 406), in gold incised capitals on a white 
marble tablet :— 
** Qui scrisse e mori 
Elisabetta Barrett Browning 
che in cuore di donna conciliava 
scienza di dotto e spirito di poeta 
e fece del suo verso aureo anello 
fra Italia e Inghilterra 
Pone questa memoria 
Firenze grata 
1861.’ 
Joun C, FRANCIS. 





Lams ALLusion ExpLaiNnep. — In lately 
going over the pages of 7’he New Monthly 
Magazine for 1826 I came across a paragraph 
in the June number, extracted from a daily 
newspaper, in which the following occurs : 
“Great merit is due to Mr. Lamb junior for 
his exertions to relieve the weavers of Nor- 
wich.” This, I think, explains Lamb’s allu- 
sion in his letter to James Gillman, 8 March, 
1830 :— 

** Your friend Battin must excuse me for advo- 
cating the cause of his friends in Spitalfields. The 
| fact is, I am retained by the Norwich people, and 
havealready appeared in their paper under the signa- 
tures of ‘Lucius Sergius,’ ‘ Bluff, ‘Broad-cloth,’ 
* No-Trade-to-the-Woollen-Trade,’ ‘ Antiplush,’ &c., 
in defence of druggets and long-camblets.” 

With the exception of the late Canon 
Ainger, who remarked that “ Lamb’s infor- 
mation concerning the Norwich people is, 
of course, what would in his day have been 
called ‘raillery,’? and in our day ‘chaff,’” 
none of Lamb’s editors have offered any 
explanation of the allusion. 

As his ‘Reminiscences of Juke Judkins, 
Esq.,’ was printed in the same number of 
the Magazine, Lamb’s attention would no 
doubt be arrested by the remarks about his 
namesake, which would probably be retained 
in his memory, to be used subsequently, as 
occasion served, in mystifying his friend. 

It will thus be seen, if my explanation is 
the right one, that Lamb’s “‘raillery” was 
bottomed on fact, twisted though it may 
have been to suit his own purpose. 

S. Burrerwortu. 


Witton: tue NAmME.—At the last meeting 
of the British Academy the Bishop of 
Salisbury asked Dr. Furnivall the meaning 
of the Wil of Wilton. He, not knowing it, 
referred the question to a high authority, 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, who answered thus :— 

“T cannot explain the name Wilton. It occurs 
as Wiltun in the late ninth-century MS. of the 
‘Chronicle’ (Parker or A MS. at Corp. Chr. Coll., 
Camb.). There is, it is true, an O.E. wil meanin 
‘pleasant,’ &c., but it is known only in poetry an 
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and in old compounds, is therefore an archaic word 
not likely to occur in local names, except when 
they are compounded of personal names beginning 
with this word, such as Wil-frid, Wil-here, &c. 

“The Wil of Wiltun is obviously some local 

mame, as it occurs in Wil-sete, Wil-seetan, ‘the 
people of Wiltshire.’ It is most natural to 
identify IWi/ with the River Wiley, upon which 
Wilton stands, more especially as Asser states that 
Wilts derives its name from this river, which he 
gives in the Welsh form Guilou. This, as 1 have 
shown in my edition of this writer, descends from 
an earlier Wilavia, from which, by O.E. develop- 
ments, Wil-ig arose 
_ “These pre-English river-names are usually un- 
inflected in O.E. Hence a compound of tun with 
this river-name should appear as Wilig-tun, just 
as the Tavy gives rise to Tietig-stoc, now Tavistock. 
There is no reason in O.E. for the syncope of 
Wilig-tun to Wil-tun by the ninth century. 
_ “Itis noticeable that the suflix -i7 was identical 
in form with the word for ‘island, ‘watery 
ground,’ t.e., Early West-Saxon Zeg, later 77, from 
an original ajo, Latinized as avia in Batavia, 
Sca(n)dinavia, O.K. Scepenig. It almost looks as 
if, in the case of Wil-tun, Wil-szete, the iy had been 
regarded as the O.E. word, and in consequence had 
been detached from the river-name. 

“* But if we embrace this explanation, we are met 
with the difficulty that the river is still known as | 
the Wiley, not the Wil. Confusion with ‘well’ is 
out of the question, for the ninth-century form of 
this word was ;ie//e, and its compositional form 
aviellan. Is Wilavia the lost name of the Avon, or | 
is that recorded in the Sorbio of Sorbiodunum, as 
suggested by Bradley in your ‘ Furnivall Birthday 
Miscellany,’ p. 15?” 

J. K. 


_ “Bewray.’—This word is used four times 
in the A.V.: three times in the Old Testa- | 
ment, and once in the New. In the R.V. | 
another expression is adopted in two of the | 
former (both of which are in Proverbs) ; but | 
“bewray ” is retained in Isaiah xvi. 3 and 
in Matt. xxvi. 73. 

I will consider the last case first. The 
Greek is djAdv ce moet, and we cannot 
help thinking that the earliest English 
rendering is the best. Wycliffe has “makith 
thee knowen.” Tyndale was the first to use 
“*bewrayeth,” which is practically followed 
in all subsequent versions, the Rheims having 
“doth bewray.” The subject of the verb is, 
of course, “ thy speech,” ¢.c., “ pronunciation ” 
or “accent.” 

_ Dr. Murray remarks that, when the word 
is used after the seventeenth century this is 
probably more or less consciously as an 
archaism, and that the modern equivalent 
is ‘‘expose.” No doubt most people who 
read the above passage in St. Matthew think 
that the word is the same as “betray”; and 
indeed the sense is nearly the same there, 
though the words are different and of very 
different origin. The first syllable “be” is a 
mere prefix in both cases. The second in 





| 





| (suggesting 


/encountereth oil,” 


“betray” is from the Latin tradere, to give 
or deliver up (the deve being, in fact, equiva- 
lent to dare, é.e., give), but in ‘*bewray” (of 
which there is a Middle English form wrezen) 
the second part is from the A.-S. wréyan, to 
accuse. Any doubt on this point is removed 
by Pror. SKEAT’s letter in 6S. vi. 110). It 
seems almost a pity that the Revisers did not 
— “ maketh thee known ”-—Wycliffe’s 
orm. 

With regard to the Old Testament uses of 
the word, two places, as I have remarked, are 
in Proverbs, xxvii. 16 and xxix. 24. In the 
former a similitude is given to the practical 
impossibility of restraining either water- 
drops on a very rainy day or a contentious 
woman ; and it is said (A.V.), “ Whosoever 
hideth her hideth the wind, and the ointment 
of his right hand, which bewrayeth itself.” 
Benisch has for the last clause, ‘‘and he 
ealleth for the oil of his right hand.” The 
simile is rather difticult to understand, and 
the Septuagint gives the expression another 
turn, meaning that the north wind, though 
rough, is called émidégwos, @.e.. propitious 
the metaphorical sense of 
right hand). The Vulgate takes the literal 


‘form ‘‘et oleum dexter suze vocabit.” Our 
| Revisers render this clause ‘his right hand 


but with a marginal 
alternative (almost the same as the A.V.) 
“the ointment of his right hand bewrayeth 
itself,” so that here we have ‘‘bewray” 


|in the margin, though not in the text, the 


idea being supposed, to be the impossibility 
of concealing itself. But in Prov. xxix, 24 
it is quite omitted. An associate of a thief 


|is in the first clause said to hear “cursing ” 


(A.V.), or rather “adjuration” (R.V.). The 
second clause in the A.V. is ‘‘and bewrayeth 
it not,” but in the RV. ‘‘and uttereth 
nothing.” Similarly, Benisch, I may remark, 
has “and telleth it not,” and the verb “ utter” 
or “tell” expresses the meaning better than 
‘‘bewray ” or its equivalent ‘‘ expose.” 

The other place where “ bewray” is used 
both in the Authorized and Revised Versions 
of the Old Testament is Is. xvi. 3. The 
former has “bewray not him that wandereth”; 
the latter, ‘‘bewray not the wanderer.” 
Now here the original really signifies 
“betray”; that word is used by Benisch and 
in the Douay version; the Vulgate reads 
“et vagos ne prodas.” It seems to me that 
it would have been better to omit the 
archaic “ bewray ” from the R.V. altogether. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


PERILS OF LiTERATURE.— Zhe Spectator, 
noticing a contribution by Dr. Fitchett to 
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The Tribune of 24 February, gives a picture 
of the liberties taken with our standard litera- 
ture by colonial Ministers of Education :— 

“Everything relating to Christianity was de- 
leted, and so far did thls eviscerating process go 
that Burns’s ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ was muti- 
lated; the ‘Wreck of the Hesperus’ was shorn 
of the stanza describing how the maiden ‘ thought 
of Christ who stilled the waves On the sea of 
Galilee,’ and the ‘Christian mother’ of the poet 
became the ‘frantic mother’ of the secular pedant. 
Years after the Victorian Parliament directed the 
restoration of the expurgated passages, but this has 
not yet been carried out. Apart from the literary 
barbarism involved, could anything be more calcu- 
lated to defeat its ends ?” 

There is the further danger of some of 
these “ cooked ” passages, when not obviously 
bad, creeping in as “ new readings,” if they 
are quoted separately or transferred from 
these spurious sources. hk. B 


“Waker” In Latin.—The reply of Mr. 
W. R. Hontanp on p. 153 on the occurrence 
of the Latin form Smithus reminds me 
of an inscription on a monument in Sonning 
Church, which describes the deceased as 
belonging to a certain family of a certain 
county, and uses the words “ex stirpe 
Walkerorum,” &e. Frank PENNY. 


Roya. PepicRreEE IN ‘ Burke.’ — For some 
years the tabulated pedigree of the Royal 
Family in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ has contained 
a misleading statement, namely, that Eleanor, 
the eldest daughter of Edward I., was twice 
married, her first husband having been 
Alphonso, King of Arragon. She was es- 
poused by proxy to King Alphonso, but he 
died before the solemnization of the marriage. 
Perhaps this is only a “terminological 
inexactitude.” Leo C. 


Freet Street CHances. — The constant 
changes in Fleet Street require a very obser- 
vant chronicler. Within recent years, from 
the expiration of leases and the widening 
scheme, it has altered more than most London 
thoroughfares. Thelossesthat this reconstruc- 
tion entails are not always important, and in 
some instances the new buildings are to be 
preferred to the uninteresting plain brick 
“shells” that, probably ninety years pre- 
viously, replaced a fine ‘Queen Anne” 
building which had been built on the site of 
an Elizabethan half-timber house. No street 
in London has changed its boundaries less, 
and none, therefore, so readily permits this 
retrospective reconstruction. 

ach change was perhaps deplored by the 
antiquaries of the time, but we may gain 


some satisfaction from the fact that the 
latest change is at least to a more ambitious 





style, with corresponding improvement in 
the appearance of the street. 

In the instance of Nos. 143 and 144, the 
recently completed building is to be preferred 
to its immediate predecessor ; the Gothic 
ornamentations, Tudor windows, and statue 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, have also the merit 
of novelty. Iam indebted to Sir J. G. T. Sin- 
clair, Bart., for the following particulars, and 
permission to quote them in these pages :-— 

“‘T write to say that I am the proprietor of 
143 and 144, Fleet Street, and that my architect, 
Mr. Roe, built it in the Gothic style in accordance 
with my detailed instructions. He also built for 
me Byron House* and 53+ and 71, Fleet Street. 
There is also a house built by Mr. Roe for me in 
Leadenhall Street, in the medisval style, with a 
statue of a man in armour in front; and I also 
built Leadenhall House, fronting Billiter Street, 
with Mr. Holmes as my architect, and a house in 
Cannon Street, opposite the Railway Station, all 
the front of which is of polished granite.” 

It may be of interest to note that the first- 
mentioned house stands immediately east of 
what is now Cheshire Court. This is a re- 
cent change of name from Three Falcon 
Court, but I cannot trace in Noble (‘ Me- 
morials of Temple Bar’) any mention of this 
court. It can perhaps be connected with the 
sign of ‘‘The Falcon” between Bolt Court 
and the Conduit, where in 1660 there lived 
George Sedley, a saddler of the livery. This 
sign is also mentioned in 1661 and 1667 
(vide pp. 382, 377, ‘Signs of Old Fleet Street,’ 
by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price). 

ALecK ABRAHAMS. 





@ueries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mrs. FirzHerBert AND GeEorceE IV.’s 
CoronaTION.—I have in my possession a 
card of admission to Westminster Abbey on 
the occasion of the coronation of George IV. 
It has written in the space intended for a 
number ‘* 4524,” and is signed “ Howard of 
Effingham,” who, I presume, was for some 
reason acting in the place of the Duke of 
Norfolk as Earl Marshall. In the same hand- 
writing as the number is written on a white 
margin “Mrs. Fitzherbert.” It is to admit 
by the ‘‘ North door” to the “ Upper boxes.” 
The engraving of the plate is of high class. 

Is it possible to ascertain from the records 
whether this ticket was issued to the Mrs. 
Fitzherbert? If so, it appears to be an 


* Vide 10S. iv. 147. + Vide 10" S. iii. 427, 493. 
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interesting relic of a remarkable woman and 
of the strange incident of George IV.’s first 
wife being present as a spectator at the 
coronation of her husband. I hope some of 
your correspondents may be able to elucidate 
this rather interesting question. 
Jno. M. CreEpD, M.L.C. 
Sydney. 


Sm Josaua Reynotps at Le Porten.— 
Dans ‘ Merridew’s Illustrated Guide to Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer and its Environs’ je trouve 
cette allusion :— 

SF sepsis -the Mussel _beds......attracted the notice 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as he went to Le Portel to 
study the costumes and features of the gyneco- 
cratic race who occupy that tish town, and rigidly 
preserve the customs observed by the fishing popu- 
lation.” 

Ce passage fait allusion 4 un voyage fait 
par Sir Joshua Reynolds au Portel, prés de 
Boulogne. Ce voyage ada ¢tre raconté 
par luiméme dans le livre de ses voyages 
dans les Flandres et en Italie ; ou au moins 
il doit en étre question dans quelque ouvrage. 

Je vous serais bien reconnaissant si vous 
vouliez me donner quelques renseignements 
sur_ce point, me copier en anglais et me 
traduire en francais le récit en question. 
J’en ai besoin pour un ouvrage que je pré- 
pare sur Le Portel, et il me serait agréable 
de citer le grand peintre anglais. 

Je voudrais savoir également si, dans les 
tableaux de Joshua Reynolds, il y a quelque 
chose concernant Le Portel. 

(Abbé) L. Leprérre, 


Le Portel, Pas de Calais. 


JREEK AND RoMAN TABLetTs.—I have read 
in a German book that the ancient Greeks 
or Romans used, for memoranda or visiting 
cards, small tablets of wood with a coating 
of wax, and that a spoonlike tool was 
carried for obliterating inscriptions. Will 
some one kindly oblige me with contem- 
porary authority for this ? 

H. J. O. Waker, Lieut.-Col. 


“War”: its Otp Pronunciation. —In 
reading Pope’s ‘Homer’ with my children 
I have had my attention called to the 
extreme frequency with which he rimes 
“war” with “care,’ ‘‘despair,’ ‘* spare,” 
“bear,” ‘‘dare,” &c., which to us are not 
even a pretence to rime either to ear or eye, 
and with “car,” ‘ far,” &c., only such to the 
eye; while to my recollection he never once 
uses the perfect rime “abhor,” the easiest 
term imaginable to work into his scheme of 
ideas in such a poem (he does use “‘abhorred,” 
riming with “lord”); nor “for,” easy to 
use as ‘‘fighting for,” &c. ; nor any of the 





vast number ending in “ore” or ‘‘ oar” ; nor 
*‘door,” &c., though they would be much 
nearer rimes to the present pronunciation 
than the ones he does use. In a word, he 
rimes it with absolutely nothing a modern 
poet would, and with all manner of things 
the modern poet would not. Does not this 
indicate a totally different pronunciation in 
his time from ours? As _ he often rimes 
“car” with ‘* bear,” &c., infer that probably 
‘*war” was pronounced as in ‘‘car.” 
Forrest MorGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. Wireuram Meap, or Ware.—In 
St. Mary’s Churchyard at Ware is the tomb 
of Dr. William Mead, bearing the following 
inscription :— 

“In memory of William Mead, M.D., who 
departed this Life the 28th of October, 1652, aged 
148 Years and 9 months, 3 weeks, and 4 days.” 

The parish register records the burial on 
4 Nov., 1652, of ‘‘George Mead, doctor of 
Physick,” evidently one and the same person. 
The register of baptisms does not go further 
back than 1558, hence no proof of the state- 
ment is obtainable from this source. Is it 
possible to verify the age of this worthy in 
any other way? If accurate, would not such 
an extraordinary instance of longevity have 
received some contemporary notice ? 

W. B. Gerisu. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


‘Tue Lustrut Fryar.’—I seek the name 
of the author, and the date of publication, of 
‘The Lustful Fryar; or, the Tragical History 
of the Founder of Lincolnshire revived. A 
Poem by way of Burlesque,’ London, printed 
by George Croom, sm. 8vo. shall be 
grateful for any information which your 
correspondents may be good enough to give 
me. A. RG. 

Lincoln. 


Writrxc on Ivorine.— Will any kind 
reader tell me what to use for writing pur- 
poses on ivorine? What is a quick drying 
process ? L. V. 


Forman, Essex Cricketer.—I should be 
obliged if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q. 
who are interested in the annals of cricket 
could supply me direct with the Christian 
name, and any details of the subsequent 
career, of the gentleman named Forman who 
played cricket for Essex in the late fifties or 
early sixties. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

9, Tavistock Place, W.C. 


UNREGISTERED Arms.—I have seen it some- 
where stated (I think in Zhe Ancestor) chat 
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the Marquess of Salisbury’s arms are not 
registered at the College of Arms ; also that 
there are many other good old families in a 
similar position with regard to their arms. 
Can any correspondent inform me if this is 
the case with regard to Lord Salisbury, and 
give me the names of any other old families 
whose arms are not registered? A reference 
to the statement in 7’he Ancestor would also 
oblige. G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


FeMALeE VIo.inists.—I shall be extremely 
glad if any musical reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
give me information as to the earliest known 
female violinist—nationality, name, and the 
period in which she lived, and where any 
account of her may be found. 

Bertua Harrison. 

Burlington House, Piccadilly. 


Rosert Barker: “Ir I rr rose,” &.—In 
an old Bible in my possession is written on a 
blank page ‘*‘Robert Barker, 1626,” and on 
another blank page :— 

I Robert Barker prest dyd wryt thys 

yn the Byble Bybele the 2nd (?) daye of february and 
By me I Robert Barker Christ Church (??) 

In the Feramants (?) yf I yt lose and 

you yt fynd I pray you for to be so kynd 

as for to let me have my boke 

Agane and ye shall have no wurse 

But a penni to put in youre purse. 

On the first-mentioned page is a further in- 
scription, part of which reads “ Robert Barker 
prest BA”; where the st of prest has been 
whimsically made identical in shape with the 
black-letter capital A, so that the letters may 
be read ‘‘ pre A B A.” 

Who was Robert Barker? Are the lines 
“Tf I it lose, and you it find,” &c., original, 
oratag? If the latter, can they be traced 
earlier than Mr. Barker ? 

I may add that the handwriting is most 
outrageous. At first I positively tried to 
decipher it as Hebrew. 

R. JoHNsoN WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington. 


Warpte.—I should be obliged if any of 
your readers could furnish me with informa- 
tion about a gentleman of this name—an 
artist, I think— who lived in Bloomfield 
Terrace, Pimlico, in 1861. The name is a 
North-Country one, and it is probable he 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. I should like to know where he 
lived subsequently to the year named ; 
whether he was married and had any family ; 
and, if dead, where and when he died. 

W. SANDFORD. 

13, Ferndale Road, Clapham, S.W. 





PANCAKES IN THE Fowt-Pen.—It may be 
worth noting, as it certainly is interesting to 
know, that in many places in the Midlands 
the first pancake made is thrown hot from 
the pan amongst the fowls in the hen-pens 
for luck at the present time. At a place 
hard by here this was done last Shrove 
Tuesday, when the first three cakes made 
were tossed to the fowls. How might this 
particular form of tossing arise, and when ? 

Tos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Wincu Famitry.— The coat of arms of 
Winch, of Berks and Essex, according to the 
Heralds’ Visitations of those counties, is 
charged with a canton azure semée of fleurs- 
de-lis, which was, as is well known, the 
ancient coat of the kings of France. I am 
informed on good authority that this is 
evidently a case of honourable augmentation, 
granted probably for some French service in 
Plantagenet times. The coat of Lane, for 
example, of King’s Bromley, who assisted 
Charles II. after Worcester fight, was aug- 
mented by Charles, who gave him a canton 
of England in recognition of his services and 
to perpetuate the memory of his assistance. 
Can any one say under what circumstances 
the Winch canton was acquired? The Visita- 
tions are silent on the point. 

Georce F. T. SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


Astronomy IN Fiction.—Would any of 
your correspondents kindly give me a few 
references for astronomy in fiction? I should 
be glad to know also if the sun is meant by 
“Sirius” in many poetical pieces. 

HEUGHER. 

[Among such novels is Mr. Hardy’s ‘Two ona 
Tower.’] 


‘Rose or JeEricHo.” — This well-known 
“Resurrection” plant perhaps received its 
name from being supposed to answer to the 
“rose plants in Jericho” (Ecclus. xxiv. 14). 
What is the earliest known occurrence of 


“rose of Jericho” in literature? 
C. S. WarD. 


‘Tue NatIonaL Instructor.’ — Who was 
the editor of this periodical? and how long 
did it exist? It was published in weekly 
penny numbers, and I have seen a volume 
containing Nos. 1-32, commencing 25 May, 
1850. It was issued in the interests of the 
Chartist agitation, and each of the thirty- 
two numbers contains chapters of the ‘ Life 
and Adventures of Feargus O'Connor, Esq., 
M.P., with a Sketch of the Persecutions of 
his Family,’ which have probably not been 
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reprinted. A story by Thomas Frost runs ; 
through several numbers. C. W. Surron. Beplics, 

Manchester. 


Encravincs Wantep.—I subjoin a list of 
four engravings. I am very anxious to trace 
the others of the series, and, above all, to 
find out the publication in which they 
appeared. I shall be very grateful to any 
one for assistance. 

Dunmfries.—Plate as engraved by J. Walker from 
an original drawing by A. Reid, Esq. Published 
December Ist, 1793, by Harrison & Co., No. 18, 
Paternoster Row, London. . 

Friar’s Carse.—Plate 39, engraved by W. & J. 
Walker from an original drawing by A. Reid, Esq. 
Published Sept. Ist, 1793, by J. Walker, No. 16, 
Rosomons St., London. x 

Kirkeudbright.—Plate 17, engraved by W.& J. 
Walker from an original drawing by A. Reid, Esq. 
Published Oct. Ist, 1792, by J. Walker, No. 16, 
Rosomons St., London. | 

George Cairns, late of Kipp.—Drawn by J. E. 
Woodford from an original picture painted by, and 
in the possession of, A. Reid, Esy., of Kirkennan. 
Engraved by W. & D. Lizars, Edinburgh. 

JoHN Muir. 

Atheneum, Glasgow. 


FencrpLE REGIMENT.—What was the name 
of the Fencible Regiment raised by Alex- 
ander M‘Gregor Murray in 1799? 

J. M. Butroca. 

AFRICAN Stotus.—Solk-lore for December, 
1905, contains an article entitled ‘ Bavili 
Notes,’ the Bavili being a Bantu tribe living 
on the Loango coast, north of the Congo 
river. Among the charms of this people, it 
appears, are strips of skin from the xinkanda 
and the xictfumu. These two animals are 
said to be sloths. Are these African sloths 
in any way allied to the sloths of South 
America and the West Indies ? M. P. 


Heratpic.—Can any one kindly tell me 
the right colouring for the following coat of 
arms, especially the colour of the martlets? 
Or, a saltire between four martlets gu. 

BEATRICE. 


‘Joun Butt AND HIS WONDERFUL Lamp.’ 
—Does any reader know the name of the 
author of the following?—“ John Bull and 
his Wonderful Lamp. By Homunculus. 
London, John Petheram, High Holborn, 
1849.” Cas. FARMER. 

11, Chichester Rents, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


GeorcE Fatt, Artist.—I have two small 
water-colour drawings of Durham and Lich- 
field Cathedrals, signed Geo. Fall, and shall 
be grateful for any information about the 
artist. B 





ROYAL ARMS IN CHURCHES. 
(10 §. v. 188.) 

A coop deal of information about the above 
is included in the article ‘Armorial Adver- 
saria,’ which appeared in Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine, June, 1900. The following notes 
may also interest. 

In 1904, during the restoration of Simpson 
Church, Bucks, the removal of much white- 
wash, &c., from the wall over the chancel 
arch revealed the royal arms frescoed on 
the plaster; they have been freed from 
superincumbent dirt and renovated. Though 
the initials on the arms are G. R., the arms 
are those used by Anne, viz., 1 and 4, England 
impaling Scotland ; 2, France; 3, Ireland. 

In Leigh Church (near Southend), Essex, 
the arms are carved in wood and placed over 
the south door (inside) ; they are the royal 
arms, with Hanover in pretence and a label 
of three points, with a ducal coronet in place 
of the crown. These arms, though royal, are 
not the king’s arms, but those of a royal 
duke. To which H.R.H. do they belong ? 
and how came they in the church ? 

The above anomalies are not the only ones 
known to me; in fact, erroneous royal arms 
are common in churches. 

The arms of William III., necessarily un- 
common, can still be seen at Hilleésden, 
Bucks, and in Great Yarmouth Church. 

In Wimborne Minster the Elizabethan 
royal arms are preserved in the library, arms 
of a later date being placed over the tower 
arch. 

Bloxam makes exhaustive reference to this 
subject in the ‘Companion to Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ pp. 112-21 (Bell & Sons, 1882). 

WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley. 


Iam sure my friend Mr. Lepcer will not 
mind my correcting him in a slight matter. 
The royal arms in Morden Church are 
painted, not on the south wall, but on a 
canvas which is framed. I only venture to 
write because ‘N. & Q.’ is nothing if not 
strictly accurate. 

F. Cuayton, Churchwarden of Morden. 


In his ‘Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture’ (eighth ed., 1859) Bloxam says 
on p. 454 :— 

“For the rood and attendant images the royal 
arms, with proper heraldic supporters, were 


substituted [after the Reformation]. These were 
fixed against or over the chancel arch, the upper 
part of which was frequently blocked up by them, 
and facing the congregation, so as to be seen by 
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them. It is not clearly apparent by what 
authority, or when, these were first set up in our 
churches, probably, however, by some royal 
injunction or order of Council in the reign of 
Henry VIIL. or Edward VI.” 

The writer then gives quotations from 
several documents of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries referring to royal 
arms in churches. He also states, znter alia, 
that the arms of Elizabeth are, or were, 
existing in the churches of St. Martin and 
St. Thomas, Salisbury; St.  Michael’s, 
Coventry; and Sandford Church, Oxford- 
shire ; the remains of those of James I. in 
Brixton Church, Isle of Wight; and those 
of the Commonwealth at Anstey, in Warwick- 
shire. 

I understand that the arms of James I. 
may still be seen in the churches of Holy 
Trinity and All Saints, Marham, Norfolk. 

Joun T. Pace. 
_ Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“Sacre Pacinx Proressor” (10% §, iv. 
188, 273, 351).—Perhaps a few more words 
(final on my own part) may be allowed on 
this subject. A private communication from 
a friend at Oxford, an expert on these topics, 
informs me that there is no ground for 
believing that this title was ever conferred 
as a degree in any university. It may be 
considered as an ornamental or rhetorical 
equivalent of ‘‘Sacree Theologiz Professor” 
(Doctor of Divinity). So, with regard to the 
portrait of Bishop Fitz James in Chichester 
Cathedral, its occurrence must be to vary 
the monotony of 8.T.P. applied to his pre- 
decessors. After the Reformation the title 
is dropped. 

Parallel instances of rhetorical titles may 
be noted not uncommonly in sixteenth- 
century epitaphs. Thus F. Adam Sasbout 
(1553) is described as ‘*Sacrarum Litterarum 
Prelector” at Louvain; Peter Lupin at 
Wittenberg (1521), “Philosophie et Sacrarum 
Litterarum Doctor”; Philip Melanchthon 
(1560), ‘‘Sacrarum Litterarum Solertissimus 
et Fidelissimus Explicator”; George Major 
(1574), “Sacree Theologie Doctor et Pro- 
fessor,” at Wittenberg. These are drawn 
from ‘Bibliotheca Belgica’ and ‘Freheri 
Thesaurus.’ 

In the edition of John Nider’s great work 
on the Decalogue, printed by Husner at 
Strassburg in 1476, the author is described at 
the beginning of the work as “Frater 
Johannes Nider Sacre theologie professor, 
ordinis predicatorum.” The colophon at the 
end runs: ‘‘ Johannis Nyder Sacre pagina[szc 
egregii doctoris...... preclarissimum opus. 





This instance clearly proves that the two 
titles connote a single degree. 

Again, the identity of ‘‘Sacra Scriptura” 
and ‘‘Sacra Pagina” is proved by a passage 
in Titulus I. of the Statutes of the Theo- 
logical Faculty in the University of Vienna 
of the year 1389 :— 

*““Completo Evangelio, vel post prandium, vel 
alii hora competenti, fiat Sermo devotus de illo 
altissimz speculationis Theologo [7.e., St. John the 
Evangelist] introducendo commendationem Sacre 
Scripture, et depurationem conscientiarum deben- 
tium in Sacra Pagina studere, legere, vel docere.”— 
‘Chronologia Diplomatica...... Universitatis Vindo- 
bonensis ab anno 1385 ad annum 1399,’ Jac. Zeisl, 
Vienne, 1755, p. 9. 

These statutes are particularly interesting 
to a student of universities in the Middle 
Ages. In my copy they are appended to 
Schlikenrieder’s *Chronologia Diplomatica 
wacces Universitatis Vindobonensis ab. anno 
1237 ad annum 1384,’ 1753, which contains 
the foundation diplomas in Latin and the 
vernacular German, with fine engravings of 
the seals of Rudolph LV. and other Dukes of 
Austria. }. DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


Cuemists’ CoLourED Giass Botties (10% 8. 
v. 168).—This custom appears to be traceable 
to the first lighting of the streets of London 
with oil lamps, when the apothecary and the 
quack, as well as the physician and the 
surgeon, to facilitate the recognition of their 
abode by the public, displayed a lamp with 
round bull’s-eye glass of the same colour as 
that of the ball accompanying it—red, green, 
or blue, as the case might be. In the Bag- 
ford Bills the quack advertisements always 
terminate with some sly allusion to this 
distinguishing feature of their premises. But 
when the chemist actually adopted, as a sort 
of sign, the white glass vessels filled with 
coloured water, one cannot say, although it 
is worthy of note that the three or four 
colours generally used (7.¢., yellow, red, blue, 
and green) correspond to the signs and 
coloured lamps of the old-time surgeon and 
physician, whether quack or _ otherwise, 
namely, the Golden Ball and the Blue, Green, 
or Red Ball. J. Horpen MacMIcHaktL. 


GRANTHAM OF GoLTHO Famity (10% §. v. 
70).—Some time ago, in the course of an ex- 
cursion to some old Sussex churches, I acci- 
dentally learnt some facts which perhaps 
supply the information sought by RouGceE 
DRAGon. 

In 1889 Mr. William Grantham, Q.C., M.P. 
(now Mr. Justice Grantham), obtained posses- 
sion, without a faculty, of a large alabaster 
altar - tomb, dated 1619, with recumbent 
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effigies of Sir Thomas and Lady Grantham, 
from St. Martin’s, Lincoln ; also, from Goltho 
Church, in the same county, of a stained- 
glass window, dated 1657, exhibiting the 
armorial bearings of the ancient Lincoln 
Grantham family (see Maddison’s ‘ Lincoln 
Pedigrees’). These monuments Mr. Gran- 
tham removed to Barcombe, in Sussex, his 
residence being Barcombe Place, formerly 
known as Barcombe Cross Farm; and he 
then asked the rector to allow him to erect 
them in the neighbouring St. Mary’s Church. 
Permission being given (without a faculty, 
however) by the rector for admission of the 
window only, the tomb, gilt and touched up, 
is reposing in a mission room, probably to 
remain there till a chance occurs of transfer- 
ing it to Barcombe parish church. In 1880 
Mr. Grantham received from the Heralds’ 
College a coat of arms very similar to those 
of the Lincoln family, and adopted the motto 
“Forwards” ; but after acquiring the Goltho 
window he changed the latter for ‘‘ Comme 
Dieu Grantit,” shown thereon. 

It seems to me very wrong of the clergy, or 
any authority whatever, to allow of such 
transference of ancient monuments from one 
county to another. Surely these interesting 
memorials of the long-extinct Lincoln 
Granthams should have been preserved in a 
museum or public institution at Lincoln. 
Grantham, moreover, was formerly a very 
common name in Sussex: one of the race 
was a trigger, a scotcher of waggon-wheels 
on the steep hill of East Grinstead, in 1592 ; 
others were husbandmen in 1632 ; and quite 
recently some lived by basket-making, iron- 
mongery, and sundry retail trades at Lewes. 
But no Grantham of Sussex has ever been 
shown to be connected in any way with 
Lincolnshire. 

To an archeologist the above details 
naturally suggest unpleasant reflections ; 
because it is certain that if these Lincoln 
monuments remain in Barcombe, under the 
protection and ownership of Sussex Gran- 
thams sprung from a totally different origin, 
they will sooner or later gravely mislead 
students of history, as well as encourage that 
fabrication of ancestors which has often 

n apparent in the published lineage of 
nouveaus riches. LinpuMm Co.onta. 


RicHarp Krrsy, Arcuirect (10 §. v. 147). 
—Richard Kirby is supposed to have de- 
signed (in a commonplace Italian style) 
Mounthaut or Hill Hall, Essex, near the old 
manor house, for Sir Thomas Smith (principal 
secretary to Edward VI.), who by his will, 
dated February, 1576/7, and proved August, 


| Architecture,’ v. K. 23. 





1577, left him 20/. as ‘‘chief architect, to be 
paid as soon as the new house was tiled and 
all the carpentry work done.” To John 
Dighton, ‘“‘steward of the house and over- 
seer of the works, 10/. for encouragement to 
see the workmen do their duty ” (‘ Life of Sir 
T. Smith’ by Strype, 8vo, London, 1698, 
ii. 228). At pp. 205 and 219 it is suggested that 
the “ platform” or design was made by Smith 
himself (in the list of books in his library, 
given therein, are four copies of Vitruvius, 
the only works on architecture named). The 
curious painted window, dated 1569, in the 
hall, is given as frontispiece in colours to 
Knight’s ‘Old England,’ fol., London, 1845-6 ; 
and a view of the hall in fig. 2108, ‘ Dict. of 
JouNn HEBB. 


EnGLisH SPELLING: ENGLISH CULTURE 
(10 §. v. 148, 198).—About ten years ago 
the late Prof. Meiklejohn published, through 
Mr. Alfred M. Holden, 23, Paternoster Row, 
a very useful little work entitled ‘A New 
Spelling-Book on the Comparative Method, 
with Side-lights from History,’ 

Tuomas BAYNE. 

Str T. Browne's DAUGHTER AND HER 
DESCENDANTS (10 §. v. 169)—The pedigree 
of the Bosville family, down to date, is given 
in Foster’s ‘ Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families,’ 
West Riding, vol. i. (1874). W. C. B. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MusIcAaL GLASSES 
(10 S. v. 128).—Gray seems to have derived 
much delight from the musical glasses. 
Under dated 8 Dec., 1761, he writes to 
Mason thus :— 

‘OF all loves come to Cambridge out of hand, for 
here is Mr. Delaval and a charming set of glasses 
that sing like nightingales; and we have concerts 
every other night, and shall stay here this month or 
two.” 

Mr. Gosse refers to this statement on 
p. 154 of his volume on Grey in the “ English 
Men of Letters.” ; 


ARCHER OF UMBERSLADE (10% §. v. 148, 
195).—This peer owed his preferment to a 
fortunate marriage, involving a near_re- 
lationship to the ennobled Russells of Bed- 
ford ; his wife was Anne Cheke, a grand- 
niece of Duke William, who died in 1700, and 
next of kin to Edward, Earl of Orford. 

This last title was in remainder to the male 
issue of Letitia Russell, so her daughter’s 
husband, by courtesy of the Crown, obtained 
his barony by way of compensation. A. H. 


“Dumpine” (10% §. v. 127, 175). —Refer- 


ence to the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ (not 
consulted) will show that the word is known 
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not only in Derbyshire and America, but in 
Scotland, Ireland, and in many English 
counties, including two so far apart as 
Northumberland and Devon. I notice further, 
in my ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary ’ 
(also not consulted), that the Swedish 
dialects possess a strong verb, with the sense 
“to fall down plump,” which would in English 
take the form dimp, with a past tense damp, 
and app, dumpen. There isalso the E. Friesic 
dumpen, to press down; Du. dompen, to 
extinguish, dompelen, to plunge ; Jetinnd 
dumpe, to fall plump, &c. I suppose it is of 
no use to remark that the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ explains four substantives, one 
adjective, and two verbs, all of the form 
dump, besides dumpaye, dumpily, dumpiness, 
dumping (in three senses, including the one 
under discussion), dumpish, &c., because it 
seems to be generally agreed that this book 
is wholly inaccessible and deserves to be 
ignored. Yet the derivatives dumping-bucket 
-car, -cart, -ground, -machine, -place, -reel, 
-sled, and -wagon are all mentioned there. 
Watrer W. SKEart. 


I think the credit (if any) for the entry of 
this word into the language of fiscal con- 
troversy belongs to the Canadian Parliament. 
Our protective system owes its birth to the 
bitter cry set up by our manufacturers about 
1876, to the effect that they were being 
ruined of set purpose by American manu- 
facturers, who were accused of “slaughtering,” 
or ‘‘dumping” their goods here, regardless 
of present loss to themselves, with a view to 
effecting the destruction of the infant 
industries of Canada, which object being 
accomplished, they would proceed to in- 
demnify themselves by exacting monopoly 
prices, &c. In the peculiar circumstances of 
Canada this cry was a very effective one. 

AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


MAnTEGNa’s House (10S. iv. 87; v. 74, 115). 
—In my reply at the last reference, |. 14 
from foot, for ‘under the heading ‘In S. 
Andree’” read “under the headings ‘ Man- 
tuana’ and ‘In 8. Andree.’ ” 

In The Century Magazine of January, 1890, 
vol. xxxix. p. 395, is an article on Mantegna. 
The date of his death there given is 1506 :— 

**At the age of seventy-three he was engaged to 
paint for Francesco Cornaro, a Venetian, the 


‘Triumph of Scipio,’ the price being stipulated at 
150 ducats ; but as he found this too little, he’seems 
not to have gone on with the work, and Cardinal 
Bembo wrote to the Marchesa [i.e., Isabella, wife 
beg her to 
This is now in the 
It was apparently 


of Giovanni Francesco II.] in 1505 to 
urge Mantegna to goon with it. 
National Gallery of London. 





his last work, for in 1506 he wrote to Isabella saying. 
that he had finished the ‘Comus’ she had ordered, 
adding that he had paid 340 ducats for a house...... 
Five weeks later he died.”’—P. 398. 

It would appear that “It was apparently his 
last work” ought to read ‘‘ It was apparently 
not,” &c. 

The same article (p. 397) says :— 

“In 1476 we have a memorandum of the Marchese 
[7.e. Lodovico Gonzaga] having given him land near 
the church of S. Sebastiano to build himself a 
house.” 

In 1484 he writes to Lorenzo de’ Medici for a 
little money to enable him to finish his new 
house (p. 327). 

Also it is asserted (cdéd.) that Mantegna 
received a grant of a piece of land free from 
taxes — apparently from Giovanni Fran- 
cesco II.—as an extra compensation for 
finishing the ‘Triumphs of Cesar’ for the 
San Sebastiano Palace and the decorations of 
a new room (1491). 

It is not stated where this second piece of 
land was situated. Ropert PIeRPOINT. 


‘Curse or SEAFoRTH’ (10% §. v. 168).— 
In Burke’s ‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ second 
ed., 1863, Third Series, p. 266, there is an 
article ‘The Fate of Seaforth.’ The whole of 
the curse is not given, as explained further 
on at p. 274 :— 

“T must offer an explanation concerning the 
fragmentary nature of the Warlock’s prophecy. 
He uttered it in all its horrible length; but I 
suppress the last portion, which is as yet unful- 
filled, and which, therefore, I am unwilling to 
relate.” 

Further on Sir Bernard writes :— 

“‘The last clause of the prophecy is well known 
to many of those versed in Highland family tradi- 
tion ; but it must not be published, and I trust that 
it may remain unfulfilled.” 

R. J. FynMore. 

Sandgate. 

A fairly full account of this is given in @ 
small book entitled ‘The Prophecies of the 
Brahan Seer,’ by Alexander Mackenzie, 
F.S.A.Scot., published by A. & W. Mackenzie, 
of Inverness. A. R. H. 


DoustFruL PRoNUNCIATIONS (10 §. v. 147, 
193).—As myth is a word used only by edu- 
cated people, its pronunciation (at least in 
Scotland) is fairly uniform. This gives it the 
value that fits it to form a rime with smith. 
Only one of my university contemporaries 
said mezth, and it used to be very entertaining 
to induce him unconsciously to pronounce the 
word. TZroth and wroth rime with froth, not 
with doth. The former, as a mild asseveration, 
is still in common use on the east coast of 
Scotland, north of the Tay. Probably the 
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majority of Scottish students of ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ err with “the Slough of 
Despond”; in any case, “the Sloff” is very 
largely favoured. Thomas BAYNE. 


Latham considered myth a comparatively 
new word in English when he brought out 
his dictionary in 1870, and devotes con- 
siderable space to its orthography and pro- 
nunciation. It is astonishing in how many 
words derived from the Greek the quantity 
of the original vowels is disregarded. Ihave 
made no attempt to form an exhaustive 
collection of them, but the following imme- 
diately suggest themselves: cinematograph, 
encyclopedia, misanthrope, misogynist (and 
the like), pedagogue, myriad, phthisis, téle- 
gram, télephone, télescope (and the like). 
This disregard of quantity in English words 
derived from the Greek may possibly be due 
in part to the fact that the later Greeks 
themselves paid small attention to quantity, 
and that even in Alexandrian times accent 
had largely taken its place. Thus, when 
the early Western Church incorporated 
Kipte €Xenoov into the Mass, the latter word 
became simply “eléison”; and in modern 
Greek, as I am credibly informed, quantity 
goes for nothing. Among English words 
derived from the Latin, on the other hand, 
I can, at the moment, think only of * origin,” 
as an example of quantity being disregarded, 
though there are probably many others. 

In ‘The Society upon the Stanislaus,’ Bret 
Harte writes :— 

Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of 
order—when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the 
abdomen. 


Here scansion seems to require the penul- 
timate syllable of the last word to be short; 
but Truthful James is not an authority on 
ronunciation, and in this case probably 
1as but few followers. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The reply to the question whether “either” 
or “‘eether” was right was, according to my 
memory, ‘‘ayther or Other,” in Lancashire 
fifty years ago. Rogert PIeRPOINT. 


Tryst is a word still commonly used—in 
the sense of an appointment—in Scotland, 
and in my experience is invariably pro- 
nounced long. That Scott so pronounced it 
we gather from the passage in ‘ Rob Roy’ 
where Francis Osbaldistone meets Rob Roy 
at Glasgow Bridge: “‘You walk late, sir,’ 
said I. ‘I bide tryste,’ was the reply.” See 
* Rob Roy,’ ii.53(Edinburgh, Adam & Charles 
Black, 1853). T. F. D. 


Laconic Lerrers (10 §. v. 108, 153, 171, 
197).—According to Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the 
Admirals,’ Sir George Walton was sent in 
pursuit of a Spanish squadron, and reported 
what took place in the following dispatch to 
the admiral in command :— 

Sir,—I have taken or destroyed all the Spanish 
ships as per margin. Yours, &c., G. WALTON. 

Horace Walpole in one of his papers in 
The World praises the following letter, written 
by Lady Pembroke in the reign of Charles II. 
I quote from memory, but think that Lady 
Pembroke wrote to Lord Arlington, who had 
insisted on her allowing Sir Joseph William- 
son to be returned member for her borough 
of Appleby :— 

Simr,—I have been bullied by a usurper, I have 
been neglected by a court, but I will not be dictated 


to by asubject. Your man shan’t stand. 
ANNE PEMBROKE. 


M. N. G. 


I have some memory of a story that some 
person wrote to the first Duke of Wellington, 
threatening to publish certain letters of his, 
and that he replied :— 

Dear JutiA,—Publish and be damned. 

Yours, WELLINGTON. 
Rovert PieRPoINt. 


When Lord John Russell announced the 
breaking up of Earl Grey’s Cabinet on 
27 May, 1834, Mr. Stanley, Colonial Secretary, 
wrote the following to Sir James Graham, 
First Lord of the Admiralty (‘ Hist. of Reform 
| Club,’ by Louis Fagan) :-- 

My prEar G.,—Johnny has upset the coach. 
Yours, &e. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith tells my late 
father of his having obtained a living for 
him, thus :— 

Dear Sir,—You have got the living. 


Yours ever, ; 
Feb. 20, 1843. SYDNEY SMITIL 


Harotp MAtet, Col. 
A certain lady having written to Talley- 
rand informing him of the death of her 
husband, he replied :— 
Cukre Marquist,—Heélas ! 
Votre dévoué, TALLEYRAND. 
At a later date the same lady wrote telling 
him of her approaching marriage. To this 
he replied :— 
CurkRE MARQUISE,—Ho ho! 


Votre dévoué, TALLEYRAND. 


CHARLES HERBERT THOMPSON. 
133, Harley Street, W. 
[Mr. A. Haty also refers to Talleyrand’s 
letters. ] 
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“Pic-Nic,” A CARRIAGE (10 §. v. 170).—Is 
it possible that this was an extraordinary 
invention called the ‘ Equibus”? In this a 





shark.” ‘*Vorpal” (sword) is probably 
“mortal + vampire” (as blood - drinker). 
‘““Manxome” has certainly ‘‘ loathsome” for 


seat was arranged (but apparently only for | one element, and I incline to think is triple, 


one) on the hinder part of the horse’s neck 
(on the horse’s shoulders, in fact), while the 
remainder of the accommodation (for two 
only) extended as far as the rump of the 
animal. The good points of this venicle are 
said to have been that “next to a hearse” 
no safer mode of transport was_ possible, 
while the driver had perfect control over the 
horse, and could turn in the smallest space. 
But probably the sudden death of some one 
connected with the experiment did not con- 
tribute to its triumph; and its disuse, to 
judge from an illustration, was doubtless 
instrumental in saving many lives. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


PorTMANTEAU WorpDs AND Purases (10S. 
v. 110, 170).— Were these not invented or 
popularized by Lewis Carroll? It is many 
years since I was introduced to Alice, but a 
poem commencing “T'was Jrilliy” sticks fast 
in my memory. 

There is a strong tendency among children 
and other uneducated persons to form port- 
manteau words unconsciously. Not being 
Pror. SKEAT, I am unable to say definitely 
whether the uneducated form ‘*drown-ded ” 
for ‘‘drowned” is a survival from the time 





with “mighty ” and “rank ” (or “lank ” ?) for 
the other two. ‘Tulgey” would seem to be 
‘“*tall+dusky,” with a fanciful change of & 
to g; but he may have had “fulgent” or 
‘‘fuliginous” in mind, or “‘umbrageous.” I 
much question whether “chortle” is “ chuckle 
+snort,” as suggested ; surely no one could 
speak of chuckling “O frabjous day! Cal- 
looh! Callay!” The old gentleman was 
shouting it, or chanting it loudly. I should 
think it more likely to be “chant-+ warble.” 
“Frabjous” is almost certainly a portmanteau, 
but not a clear one; though “famous” is 
apparently one element, and ‘‘ gorgeous” 
may be the other, or possibly it is “fabulous + 
gorgeous,” which I think quite as likely, the 





| sly hit being much in his vein. 

| Forrest MorGan. 

| Hartford, Conn. 

| O€ words of such hybrid formation I can 
remember only a few at the present moment : 
| French refuser, from Latin vecusare and 
| refutare ; the Pomeranian nobligant, a blend 
of noble and elegant; and the American 
electrocute, from electro and execute. But 
phrases and constructions of a similar nature 
exist in such number that the space of 
‘N. & Q.’ would be unequal to them ; I have 


when we thought more of our terminations, | ceca a great many in a pamphlet ‘ Die 


or whether it is merely a portmanteau word 
for “ drowned + dead.” 

_ “Combinise” (pronounced ‘‘ combineese ”) 
is a word I heard from a little girl aged two. 
In a confidential moment she informed me 
that she was “wearing new combinise.” I 
asked my wife to find out discreetly what 
manner of garment this might be. She 
reported later that the word was of the 
portmanteau type, and was coined by the 
little girl herself to designate a portion of a 
lady’s attire which is a combination of two 
garments. The ending “-ise” has something 
to do with the French for “ shirt.” 

_ “Sourcaustic” for “ sarcastic-+-sour+caus- 
tic” is the best portmanteau word I have 
ever heard. 

** Abso-(blooming)-lutely ” is atrocious, but 
worth recording on account of its ugliness. 

“‘Deerichar ” can be found in Swift’s 
‘Journal to Stella.’ It is thought to be 
** dear +charming.” Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


Several others of Lewis Carroll’s words are 
ager ere some explained as such by 
nim, mainly in the ‘Jabberwock.’ Of what 
he does not explain, “snark” is “snake+ 








| Uebertragung im Sprachlichen Leben,’ 


Dresden und Leipzig, 1900. We often say 
in German, ‘‘Er muss jeden Augenblick 
kommen,” instead of “kann j. A. kommen” ; 
the muss is taken from the subconscious idea 
“Er muss bald kommen.” I may mention 
two or three other examples: ‘‘ to part with,” 
instead of from, modelled after “to combine, 
unite with,” ‘‘ quel quanti¢me avons-nous?” 
from le quantiéme and quel jour ; ‘* the way 
lies through the village”; ‘“‘at your earliest 
convenience”; “jin da principio,” after jino 
al(la) ; “je crains qu'il ne vienne” ; ‘‘tu es 
plus riche que je ne suis”; “let go of him”; 
“those kind of knaves.” G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

Messrs. Allen & Hanbury, the well-known 
chemists, give an example of a portmanteau 
word in their ‘* Allenbury’s” diet for adults 








and food for infants. JouHn T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Bowes Caste, YORKSHIRE (10" §. iv. 288 5 
v. 116, 176).—Much interesting information 
concerning this castle may be found in two 
modern books: ‘ Castles and Abbeys of York- 





shire,’ by William Grainge, 1855, pp. 376-82, 
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and Murray's ‘Handbook for Yorkshire,’ | torical associations of the locality. Mr. 
1874, pp. 367-9. Bowes is a dreary village | ABRAHAMS is doubtless topographically right 
some six miles from Barnard Castle, on the} in suggesting the substitution of Durham 
road between that town and Brough, and has | Yard for Durham House Street. Mr. 
a population of 737. Many years ago I, Wheatley, in his paper on ‘The Adelphi and 
walked over in order to see the original of | its Site,’ tells us (p.3) that Durham House 


“ Dotheboys Hall.” In the churchyard is the | occupied the whole site of the Adelphi ; but 


grave of Rodger Wrightson and Martha 
Railton, who died in 1715, and are celebrated 


at p.8 he imagines that ‘t Durham House 
occupied what is now the middle of the 


in David Mallet’s ballad ‘Henry and Emma,’ | south side of John Street, and extended to 


written in 1760. Joun PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Seg | era SE CS ae ee ee. : 
Princess Royat's Daucuters (10 S. v. | outbuildings. The residence known as Dur- 


190).—Here are the reasons which induced 
me to describe the young ladies as Princesses 
of Fife. They are not Princesses of the 
United Kingdom, but “in” that country. 
As they were created princesses, I looked for 
precedents, and found them in the children 
of the Dukes of York, Connaught, Cumber- 
land, &e., and the Princes of Wales and 
Battenberg. ‘* Princess” is here (as usually) 
in the nature of a “courtesy” description, 
and nota substantive dignity, the appellation 
which follows it being no more than dis- 
tinctive, being always derived in other cases 
from the substantive peerage title of the 
father. If in cases of Princesses of Great 
Britain the peerage title was used as the 
descriptive adjunct, it seemed to me a safer 
precedent to follow than to describe them as 
Princesses Duff. I admit I hesitated, but my 
opinion was clinched by another fact, hardly 
arguable or in the nature of precedent, but 
one which led me to take what I considered 
the most probably correct course. 
Tue Epitor or ‘Don's PEEracr.’ 

ADELPHI Names (10 §. v. 186).—The in- 
formation cited by Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS 
relative to the renaming of James Street, 
William Street, and Durham Street, Adelphi, 
will be found in an article on ‘ London Street 
Nomenclature’ which appeared in Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette of 1 March. A letter, in which 
I ventured to disagree with some of the 
statements contained in that article, was 
are in the issue of that paper for 3 March. 

did not, however, refer to the change of 
nomenclature in the Adelphi. 

I may add that I agree with Mr. 
ABRAHAMS in deprecating any change in 
street nomenclature, except in absolutely 
necessary instances. In the case of the 
Adelphi, James and William Adam were not 
architects, and, as Mr. Wheatley remarks, 
were only associated with their brothers 
Robert and John in the business part of the 
project. The loss of their names does not, 
therefore, seriously interfere with the his- 





the river on the south.” Mr. Wheatley at 
the first passage evidently includes in the 
term “Durham House” the gardens and 


ham Place or Durham House actually 
abutted on the river, as we know from several 
old plans ; but I doubt if it extended as far 
north as John Street. In Strype’s map, 
1720, the site of the present John Street 1s 
called **‘ Durham Yard”; but the Yard, which 
consisted really of buildings covering the old 
gardens of the House, also extended east- 
wards of the latter, and then took a turn 
towards the river. The best authority on 
this subject is Dr. T. N. Brushfield’s ex- 
haustive ‘History of Durham House,’ which 
is the reprint of a paper read before the 
Devonshire Association at Sidmouth in July, 
1903. This is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the historical 
topography of London that have appeared 
within recent years. 

Personally I cannot say that I am very 
favourable to the revival of the old name of 
Durham Yard, as the term “yard” has a 
connotation of its own. If the Adelphi 
streets must have new names, I should prefer 
Durham Place, which is less cumbrous and 
unwieldy than Durham House Street, and 
carries with it a flavour of antiquity. 

The patronage which the brothers Adam 
received from the king gave them a good 
right to add the epithet “royal” to their 
terrace. It was probably indifferently known 
as “Royal Terrace” and “ Adelphi Terrace” 
for several years after it was built. In 
Horwood's map, 1794-9, it is called “ Royal 
Adelphi Terrace” ; but the first epithet must 
have been dropped about the end of the 
eighteenth century. The architects seem 
themselves to have given the title of 
‘* Adelphi” to the buildings when they were 
first erected about 1770 ; but when the name 
‘‘ Adelphi” was used tout court, the “Terrace” 
was usually understood. Boswell, for in- 


stance, speaks of Mrs. Garrick’s “ house in 
the Adelphi,” where on 20 April, 1781, he 
dined in the company of Johnson, Reynolds, 
and “a select party,” at the first entertain- 
ment given by the widow since her husband's 
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death. The house was No. 4, Adelphi 
Terrace, in which Garrick lived from 1772 
till 1779. W. F. Prmeavx. 


GenerAL La Poype (10% S. v. 46).—Mr. 
R. B. Marston will find details of the life of 
General Baron Jean Frangois de La Poype 
in vol. iii. ‘ Biographie Universelle et Porta- 
tive des Contemporains,’ vol. iii. pp. 155-6, 
and in Chuquet, ‘La Jeunesse de Napoléon,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 303-4. He was one of the prin- 
cipal commanders before Toulon. Taken 
prisoner by the English on his return from 
San Domingo in 1804, he was exchanged in 
1806, but was not employed again until 1813, 
when he was Governor of Wittenberg (not 
Wirtemberg, as in the ‘ Biographie’), on the 


Elbe. About 1822 he was elected deputy, 
but was imprisoned in 1824 for some 


pamphlet, after which he remained in re- 
tirement. Born in 1758, he died in 1851. 
He ‘* belonged to an ancient and illustrious 
family of Dauphiné, now extinct.” His 
daughter left children. 

R. Puters, Col. late R.A. 


Sir Toomas NEvILL, 1503-82 (10S. v. 2).— 
I have one or two corrections to make in my 
account of the Thomas Nevills. Through the 
misreading of a hasty note, I did the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
an injustice. Itstates that Elizabeth Amadas 
was the second, not the first, wife of Sir 
Thomas Nevill of Mereworth, the Speaker. 
I also gave the date of his death as 1543 
instead of 1542. 

I copied from Rowland the statement that 
Sir Thomas Nevill of Holt was knighted by 
Somerset in 1543. Mr. W. D. PINK, with 
other notes quoted below, lias kindly pointed 
out that it was Sir Thomas, the second son of 
Ralph, fourth Earl of Westmoreland, who 
was knighted at Berwick on 29 Sept, 1547: 
no doubt he was in command of the earl’s 
levies. I always wondered what Sir Thomas 
of Holt, who was forty-four, was doing at 
this war. 

Sir Thomas of Holt was knighted at the 
coronation of Edward VI. on 20 Feb., 1546/7. 





The shortness of time not allowing the 
proper ceremonies, it was specially decreed | 
that those made knights should rank as | 
Knights of the Bath. 

Sir Thomas, the subject of my article, was 
made a knight of the carpet, 22 Feb., 1546/7. | 
He bore the arms of Nevill of Raby, with the 
cadency mark of a fifth son. The first | 
Latimer of this branch was fifth son, third | 
by Joan Beaufort, of the first Earl of West- | 
moreland. 

The Sir Thomas, K.B., who, according to 
Musgrave, died in 1546, may possibly have 


been the Sir Thomas of Thorntonbridge who 
appears in pedigrees (e4., Camden’s ‘ Vis. 
Leic.’). His sister and heiress Clara was the 
first wife of Sir Thomas of Holt, who died 
in 1569, and was three times married. 

With regard to the Sir Thomas of York- 
shire who married Frances Amiel at Bram- 
field in 1544, it is clear he was not the son of 
the Earl of Westmoreland, as he was already 
a knight; nor could he have been the Sir 
Thomas of Thorntonbridge, since he was 
alive in 1562, by which time the latter’s sister 
Clara was dead. He seems, therefore, to be a 
fourth contemporary Sir Thomas Nevill. 
I find that Suckling gives the name of 
Frances’s first husband as Jermy, thus 
confirming my suggestion that Jeromye was 
a mistake. 

There was a Sir John Jermy, living 
23 Ed. IV., married to Isabel Hopton, and I 
am inclined to doubt if Frances did marry a 
Jermy, as I find no mention of such a 
match in the Norfolk Visitation of Jermy. 
Evidently the first, or second, husband’s 
name was Amiel. 

In Muskett’s ‘Manorial Families of Suffolk’ 
grave doubt is thrown on the pedigree of 
Hovell of Ashfield. It is stated on p. 195 of 
the Visitation of Suffolk that the William 
Hovell who married Frances Hopton, relict 
of Sir Thomas Nevill, lived about the time of 
Henry VII., which is obviously absurd. 

One awaits with interest the promised 
complete ‘Book of Knights.’ If it gives all 
the knights of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, it will indeed be a magnum opus. 

Rate NEvItt, F.S.A. 

Castle Hill, Guildford. 


HoRSE-RACING IN FRANCE (10 §. v. 167). 
—Sebastian Munster was a geographer, as 
well as a Hebraist and mathematician. His 
‘Universal Cosmography’ was printed in 
Germany in 1544; a French translation 
appeared at Basle in 1555, and contains the 
following passage :— 

‘‘Les habitans de Semur sont gens paisibles, 
doux, débonnaires, et charitables, s’entr’aymans et 
caressans et _vivans ensemble en grande concorde, 
et qui se plaisent surtout en l’accoinctance des 
étrangers.” 

The inscription dates from about 1840 or 
ater. Rogerr B. DovcGtas. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 

THE 


GERMAN EMPEROR AND Poets 


LAUREATE (10% §. v. 187).—If the Rev. F. 
Sr. Joun Corpett had quoted the whole 

assage from Isaac D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of 
uiterature’ in his ‘ History of British Poetry, 
he might have come to a wrong conclusion, so 
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far as regards himself, but I do not think he 
would have perplexed ‘*an eminent member 
of the Royal Belgian Academy,” and the 
**German scholar,” whom the latter con- 
sulted. The passage is this :— 

“The Emperor of Germany retains the Laureate- 
ship in all its splendour. The selected bard is 
ealled J? Pocta Cesareo. Apostolo Zeno, as cele- 
brated for his erudition as for his poetic power, was 
succeeded by that most enchanting poet, Metas- 
tasio.”,—Ward, Lock & Co.'s ed., no date, p. 166. 
See, for an account of these two writers, the 
first volume of Sismondi's ‘ Literature of the 
South of Europe,’ Bohn’s translation. Both 
these poets took up their abode in Vienna on 
the invitation of Charles VI., the Emperor 
of Germany. Zeno withdrew to Italy, where 
he died in 1750 at a good old age. His suc- 
cessor, Metastasio, continued in the service 
of the imperial Court till 1782, when he suc- 
cumbed in his eighty-fourth year to the law 
of nature. 

Now the last “ Emperor of Germany ” was 
Francis II., who, after proclaiming himself 
as Francis I., hereditary Emperor of Austria, 
in 1804, abandoned two years afterwards the 
former title, which the Hapsburgs had held for 
five centuries, and which has not been revived. 
It was not until 1871 that William I., King 
of Prussia, was proclaimed ‘‘German Em- 
peror” at Versailles by the leaders of his 
victorious army. Your correspondent will 
now see that his error consists in thinking 
that the titles of “Emperor of Germany ” 
and “German Emperor” are one and the 
same. 

I have a copy of Metastasio’s works in 
twelve small volumes (Londra, 1784), the first 


of which is graced with his portrait and | 


bears the inscription “ Pietro Metastasio, 
Romano, Poeta Cesareo.” So far as I can 
ascertain, he was the last of the imperial 
bards. When the elder D’Israeli compiled 
the first volume of his ‘ Curiosities’ in 1791, 
he was doubtless correct in saying that “the 
Emperor of Germany retains the laureate- 
ship,” because the dignity had not then been 
openly abolished. The office does not appear 
to have survived the troubles of the great 
Revolutionary epoch, and might be said to 
have ceased to exist in 1806 with the last 
‘‘Emperor of Germany.” Joun T. Curry. 


Cnarinc AND CHARING Cross (10 §, v. 
146, 197).—As to the alleged A.-S. “cérrung, 
or ccrriny,” of course the e was short ; but ¢ 
in A.-S. means @, and should not be here 
used. 

Secondly, cerruny would be the proper form, 
though -7ny for -wng occurs ; all such sbs. are 
feminine, and the correct plural would be 


cerrunga. It is therefore impossible to con- 
nect it with the form Cerringges in the 
charter of 799; for this is a masculine plural, 
representing an A.-S. Cerringas or Ceorringas 
(where co is merely the ordinary “ breaking ” 
of e before 77"), which can only be a masculine 
plural, from a singular Cerring or Ceorring, 
“the son of Cerra or Ceorra.” Cerra and 
Ceorra are perfectly equivalent forms. Of 
course the Ceorra here referred to is not the 
same as the one recorded in 802; but we 
know it to be a genuine name, and there may 
have been hundreds of them for all we know 
to the contrary. 

That the Normans, not knowing enough 
of A.-S. grammar to distinguish a masculine 
from a feminine, mistook this Cerringes for 
a feminine, and explained it as *‘the turn- 
ing,” is possible enough. But we must not 
take such a mistake seriously. If such had 
been the solution, we should expect to find a 
large number of such “turnings,” as numerous 
as the chares in the North. 

It is curious, too, that, after all, the exist- 
ence of an A.-S. ceriing, or of any later form 
of it, is all mere hypothesis. No one has 
yet presumed to say where it occurs. 
| WALTER W. SKEAT. 


| Oscar WILDE BiprioGrarny (10'S. iv. 266 ; 
|v. 12, 133, 176).—In my original query I 
asked for the first publication of ‘Lord 

Arthur Savile’s Crime’ and ‘The Harlot’s 
| House.’ The former I have found, and the 
| reference is included in the bibliography at 
| the end of my ‘Oscar Wilde: a Study’ (see 
; ante, p. 40). 8. J. A. I. (v. 12) suggests that 
| ‘The Harlot’s House’ originally appeared in 
Life about the years 1877-80; but the 
| parody, called ‘The Public House,’ in Zhe 
| Sporting Times of 13 June, 1885, would seem 
to fix the date some years later. Mr. R. H. 
Sherard says :— 

‘***The Harlot’s House’ was written in 1883, on 

the Quai d'Orsay, and published only in book-form. 
I do not know where, but there were other poems 
with it, notably that fine one about Keats’s love- 
letters, Oscar’s best sonnet.” 
If it ever appeared in a book, there should 
be no difficulty in finding it; but my 
impression is that it was printed first in some 
periodical about 1885, and reprinted from 
that, with Althea Gyles’s illustrations, in 
folio in 1904. 

The ‘Sonnet on the Recent Sale by Auction 
of Keats’ Love-Letters’ was first published 
in The Dramatic Review, 23 January, 1886, 
and appears next in vol. viii. of Miles’s ‘Poets 
and Poetry of the Century,’ 1891. 

I may add that since the publication of 
‘Oscar Wilde: a Study,’ in December last, 
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my collaborator in the ‘Bibliography’ and 
myself have found the original publication 
of two more sonnets, five new poems, and 
two prose articles. Two of the poems, which 
we have unearthed from an American 
magazine of 1882, will be included in my 
forthcoming edition of Wilde’s lecture on 
his ‘Impressions of America,’ which has 
never yet been published. 
Stuart Mason. 
c/o Holywell Press, Oxford. 


‘A MepLey FINALE TO THE Great Ex- 
HIBITION ’ (10% §. v. 64, 113).—From informa- 
tion with which I have again been kindly 
favoured by Mr. Joun Hess, I find I was 
right in my impression that these topical 
verses first made their appearance in an 
extravaganza by Planché (see ante, p. 14), and 
that they date from the early “forties.” 
They were sung by Charles Mathews in the 
character of Puff in the ‘* Medley Finale” 
of “The Drama at Home or an Evening with 
Puff, an Original Occasional and Local 
Extravaganza in Two Acts by J. R. Planché 
Esq. First Performed at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket Easter Monday April 8 1844.” 
The “Centrifugal Railway” stanza, which 
was sung to the tune of ‘‘A frog he would 
a-wooing go,” ran as follows :— 

If a somerset you neatly wish to throw, 
Heigho! says Rowley, 
I'd really advise you at once to go— 
(Though what you'd get by it hang me if I know) 
To the Rowley-poley gammon and spin-again 
Centrifugal Railway. 

I hope the indexer of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to find a more appropriate heading 
than the above. W. I. Prrpeavx. 


*“Trume” as A Carp Term (10S. v. 148). 
—In Latimer’s ‘Sermon on the Card,’ 1529, 
occurs the following :— 

“Now turn up your trump, your heart (hearts 
is trump, as I said before), and cast your trump, 
your heart, upon this card.” 

F, JESSEL. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Lectures on Early English History. By William 
Stubbs, D.D. Edited by Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

RatTuER more than three years have elapsed since 

the issue as a separate publication, under the same 

careful supervision, of Bishop Stubbs’s ‘ Historical 

Introduction to the Rolls Series,’ and we are now 

favoured with what is in some respects a com- 
anion work. The present volume includes 
ectures delivered at various times by the Bishop, 

the Regius Professor of Modern History, and con- 
stitutes an important contribution to our know- 





ledge of the Constitution under early English and 
Norman Kings. Twenty-one lectures in all are 
printed, of which the first eight deal with ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon Constitution,’ ‘ Feudalism,’ the ‘ Leges 
Henrici Primi, the ‘Charters of Stephen,’ and 
other matters connected with purely domestic 
growth and development, ending with the investi- 
gation of the Domesday and later surveys; while 
the remainder treat of the study of the various. 
growths of European kingdoms and institutions. 

In the earlier portion, as in the later, the writer 
deals largely with Germanic influences, not only as: 
in themselves (thanks to what we learn concerning 
them from Julius Cesar and Tacitus) offering the 
best opportunities for study, but as furnishing the 
earliest traces of our forefathers. The fact is in- 
sisted on that the name of Briton, by which we call 
ourselves, has “only a geographical significance. 
The blood that is in our veins comes from German: 
ancestors. Our language, diversified as it is, is at 
the bottom a German language; our institutions 
have grown into what they are from the common 
basis of the ancient institutions of Germany.” That 
we belong to the great Teutonic hougehold is a fact 
not less clear than gratifying to the writer, whose 
prejudices—or we will rather say convictions—as to 
the solidity and moral worth of the German 
character abundantly assert themselves. Especially 
noteworthy is the comparison more than once 
established between the vices of the early French 
kings (with the solitary exception of St. Louis) and 
the virtues of the German emperors. On the 
subjects on which he writes Bishop Stubbs remains. 
a great authority. New light has been cast upon 
many of his conclusions, but in few cases have these 
been invalidated, or indeed, in any appreciable 
degree, shaken. Rather may it be said that the 
decisions of later writers, where they are not in- 
fluenced by Stubbs’s views, bear them out and 
snbstantiate them. A sounder, if a less brilliant 
scholar than Bishop Creighton, Stubbs has in- 
fluenced hugely the whole tone of modern English 
historical research. 

The task of criticism thus becomes almost super- 
fluous. Wecan accordingly note for special praise 
the chapters on ‘The Elements of Nationality 
among European Nations,’ ‘ The Origin and Position: 
of the German, Roman, Frank, Celtic, and English 
Churches,’ ‘The Historical Origin of European 
Law,’ ‘Systems of Landholding in Medizvalk 
Europe,’ ‘The Growth of the Representative 
Principle,” ‘Early Judicial Systems,’ and ‘The 
Growth of the Constitutional Principle in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,’ and lastly 
an important and philosophical contribution (the 
value of which can scarcely be over- estimated) 
upon the beginnings of the foreign policy of 
England in the Middle Ages. 


Recreations of a Naturavist. 

Harting. (Fisher Unwin.) 
A KEEN sportsman and an observant naturalist, 
Mr. James Edmund Harting is known to the read- 
ing public as the author of numerous works on 
subjects belonging to natural history, some of them, 
like the present volume, drawn from the pages of 
The Field, to which he is a fairly frequent con- 
tributor. As the author of a ‘ Handbook of British 
Birds’ and of works similar in purpose and aim, 


sy James Edmund 


our author naturally is largely, though far from 
exclusively, occupied with ornithological subjects. 
A master of erudition in his favourite topics, he 
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enriches his pages with the best utterances of lite- 
rature. His opening chapter is in praise of hawk- 
ing, in regard to which generally neglected sport he 
is an enthusiast. By the aid of a little special 
pleading, his favourite occupation is defended from 
the charge of exceptional cruelty, and a much- 
needed protest is lodged against the treatment 
accorded to hawks, falcons, and the like by game- 
keepers. The disappearance of the kite in the 
opinion of a Gloucestershire naturalist, “ the finest 
native bird that we possess ’—is the subject of a 
special lament. Among non-domestic subjects which 
are treated is ‘ Hunting with the Cheeta,’ a species 
of sport all but unknown in England. Of more 
frequent occurrence are essays or descriptions such 
as ‘A Marsh Walk in May,’ * A Wet Day on the 
Hill,’ and ‘Bird Life on the Broads’; while others 
have an antiquarian flavour, such being ‘Some 
Seventeenth-Century Decoys’ and ‘ The Oldest Book 
on Fishing,’ the latter of which deprives Dame 
Juliana Berners of some of the honours previously 
accorded her. A special feature in the book con- 
sists of the illustrations, which are over fourscore 
in number and all excellent. They are drawn from 
many sources. ‘To the student of nature the work 
offers unending attractions. 


The Edinburgh Review, January, 1906, (Longmans 
& Co.) ce > . 
Tue paper on the Catalogue of J rinted Books in 
the Library of the British Museum is of high excel- 
lence. It will convey much information to not a 
few of our readers. On one point only do we dis- 
agree with the writer. Surely it would be most 
unwise to dispose of the duplicates the library 
contains, not only because it is often almost im- 
possible to distinguish in what a true duplicate 


consists, but also because three or four persons may | 


require the same book at the same timie—an occur- 
rence we have known to happen not infrequently. 
‘fhe paper on Nathaniel Hawthorne is a sound 
piece of literary criticism, which gives a good 
picture of the man as he appeared to his friends, 
though perhaps there is too much shadow in the 
yortrait. We fully agree with the reviewer in his 
en of those who have dwelt in detail on Haw- 
thorne’s home life, as this was, we understand, 
contrary to what must be regarded _ as his express 
prohibition.—‘ The Visionary Art of William Blake’ 
is instructive from several points of view, as the 
writer does not shrink from showing sympathy for 
one who was far removed from the thoughts and 
aspirations of the world around him.—‘ Novels 
with a Philosophy’ is interesting, but in some ways 
not easy to fathom. The writer dwells upon cases 
where marriage takes place between two people 
‘* whose natures are so unlike that trouble is bound 
to result.” He ought, in our opinion, to have 
pointed out the fact that these unhappy results 
conimonly arise from the follies of the weaker and 
niore cowardly party to the contract. 


Bausteine, edited by Leon Kellner, continues to 
provide a wealth of examples of English word- 
asage which is of permanent value to all students 
of our language. Vol. I, Part 4, which is before 
us, contains an important study of the words 
“+sentiment’”’ and ‘‘sentimental,” which pervaded 
the literature of the eighteenth century. Dr. Anna 
Wiistner, of Vienna, is to be commended for the 
width of her research, but we think that she re- 
fines on meanings too much. We differ from her as 


| to some of the nuances of expression which form 
| her sections, and we do not think it probable that 
any one not English born is likely to reach perfect 
| accuracy in going into verbal minutize. She has had 
| the advantages of consulting the treasures of the 
| Oxford Scriptorium for her examples. We notice, 
further, in the number a bibliography of contribu- 
tions to English lexicography in 1903, which would 
be improved by brief indications of the worth 
of some of the items; and notes by the editor on 
| the words ‘‘aggressive” and ‘ bafile,’ and on a 
| phrase or two in Mr. Wells's ‘ Kipps.’ Here and 
| elsewhere the versatility of English slang supplies 
good sport for the foreigner. We had rather play 
Rugby football than put its details into German. 
But has not this been done already in a German 
edition of ‘Tom Brown,’ which, if studied, might 
explain the reference to Sir Canon Doyle’s passage 
here the subject of inquiry? Bausteive is issued 
by the Langenscheidtsche Verlagsbuchhandlung of 
Berlin. 

Peter Joun Francis Ganti.toyx, M.A., who 
died at Hawthornden, Cheltenham, on 2 March, 
aged seventy-six, contributed to‘ N. & (.’ regularly, 
chiefly on classical subjects, from a very early 
volume down to 10" S. ii. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the followirg 

notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 

| and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 
| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, aad wae or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


AILsA Crate (*S Hail, beauteous stranger of the 
grove”).—The authorship of the ‘Ode to the 
Cuckoo’ has been discussed at great length in 
‘N. & Q. See the many articles on the subject in 
9th S,. vili., ix., X., Xi. 

M.C. L., New York (‘ De Tribus Impostoribus’). 
— The late CHANCELLOR CukIsTIE and Mr. J. 
Extor Hopckin contributed important articles on 
this book at 7" S. viii. 449. These will probably 
supply all the information you desire. 

E. W. Sayrtu (‘‘ Parish Constables“). — Full in- 
formation will be found under the heading 
‘Heacham Parish Officers,’ 10 S, ii. 247, 335, 37], 
431 ; iii. 37. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C, 











